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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


MORE WOMEN OFFICIALS 


The number of women officials in 
the federal government reached an all- 
time high last year, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee reports. President 
Eisenhower has appointed 85 women 
to important federal posts. In all, 
about 560,000 women work for ‘the 
national government. This is an in- 
crease of around 50,000 over the total 
two years ago. 


ELLIS ISLAND SALE? 


New York City may soon buy Ellis 
Island from the United States. The 
island, in New York Harbor, was the 
main center for immigrants coming 
to this country for 62 years, until fed- 
eral immigration officials closed it in 
1954. New York City hopes to use 
the island as a base for some social 
welfare and health agencies. 


RADAR HURRICANE SET 


The Weather Bureau is building a 
powerful radar set at Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, to improve the watch 
for hurricanes along the eastern sea- 
board. The new set will be able to 
spot hurricanes 300 miles at sea. 


SECRET SERVICE IS 90 


The Secret Service, whose main jobs 
are to protect the President and to 
track down counterfeiters, is 90 
years old. First chief of the agency 
was appointed in July 1865. 


SWEDISH WOMAN ENVOY 


Sweden has appointed her first 
woman diplomat. She is Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, sociologist, who will be Swed- 
ish Minister to India. Mrs. Myrdal 
and her husband, Gunnar Myrdal, are 
well known as international authori- 
ties on population problems. 


NEED FOR LIBRARIES 


Although there are some 7,500 pub- 
lic library systems in this country, 
more are needed. About 27 million 
Americans have no access whatever 
to a local public library, according to 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress. 


HEART DEATHS HIGH 


Diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels declined slightly in 1954, ac- 
cording to the American Heart As- 
sociation, but still were responsible 
for 52.3 per cent of all deaths from 
illness. The small decline was from 
793,120 deaths attributed to heart 
ailments in 1953 to 773,980 in 1954. 


SWEDEN’S CARS 


Sweden now leads European nations 
in the number of automobiles per head 
of population, with 1 car for every 13 


inhabitants. Britain ranks second, 
followed by France, Belgium, and 


Switzerland. In world ranking, how- 
ever, the Europeans are far behind. 
The United States leads with an aver- 
age of about 1 car for every 4 persons. 
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AUSTRALIAN NEWS SERVICE 


SYDNEY, with a population of more than 1,600,000, is Australia’s leading city. 
It is a seaport and a center for huge wool markets. 


Australia Opening Drive 
to Get More Immigrants 


People from the United States, Women Especially, Invited 


to Settle in Distant 


HROUGHOUT our history, people 

from other lands have turned to- 
ward America as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Millions of people from every 
corner of the globe have journeyed 
to the United States to make new 
homes. Now there is a country which 
would like to reverse this trend. 
Australia has launched a new pro- 
gram to attract settlers from the 
United States. The scheme is part of 
a program to increase Australia’s 
population to 20 million during the 
next 25 years. 

The Australian government will pay 
$85 of a person’s fare from the United 
States to his new home in that country. 
Single women between 18 and 30 are 
particularly welcome because Austra- 
lia hasn’t enough women. However, 
single men and married couples with 
children are also welcome. 

The American migrating to Austra- 
lia will land at the port of his choice. 
There he will be met by immigration 
officials and be given a place to stay 
until he finds a job. This won’t take 


Pacific Ocean Land 


* 


long, the Australians point out, be- 
cause the country has the lowest un- 
employment in the world. There are 
good jobs waiting in automobile fac- 
tories, steel mills, chemical plants, air- 
craft factories, and the building 
trades. 

Plans to get new settlers isn’t a new 
idea in Australia. Since World War 
II there has been a steady stream of 
migrants to the land down under. In 
fact, Australia has welcomed about one 
million people from other lands since 
the end of the war. 

Only a few of these were Ameri- 
cans, though. Most of the migrants 
were from Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Ireland, and other 
European lands. Now, the Austral- 
ians are hoping that more Americans 
will decide to accept their offer. 

There’s plenty of room in Australia 
for newcomers. It is the only country 
in the world which can boast that it 
has a continent all to itself. With an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, it is 

(Continued on page 2) 





U.S. Government 
Is Big Employer 


Administration’s Managing 
of Personnel System May 
Be Campaign Issue 


OST government employes are 
receiving bigger pay checks this 
month than they did in June. Office 
workers and mailmen have both been 
granted pay raises by Uncle Sam in 
recent weeks. More than 114 million 
persons have received increases aver- 
aging between 7 and 8 per cent, and 
totaling close to 400 million dollars a 
year. 

The recent pay raises voted by Con- 
gress and approved by the President 
focus attention on the role of the fed- 
eral government as an employer. The 
biggest employer in the nation is Uncle 
Sam. On the federal payroll currently 
are some 2,367,000 civilians. They 
hold nearly 600 different kinds of jobs 
and are paid more than 9 billion dol- 
lars a year. 

(In comparison, General Motors, the 
automobile-manufacturing corporation 
which is the largest private employer 
in the United States, has about 576,000 
workers on its payroll. It pays them 
more than 2.6 billion dollars annually. ) 

Many people think that the great 
majority of federal employes work in 
Washington, D. C., but that is not the 
case. Only about 226,000 work in the 
District of Columbia metropolitan 
area (Washington and immediately 
adjacent regions in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia). That is fewer than the num- 
ber of government workers in Cali- 
fornia alone. Most federal employes 
are scattered about the country, while 
some have jobs overseas. 

One half of the federal government’s 
civilian workers have jobs in the De- 
fense Department. These positions 
may be broken down further as fol- 
lows: Army, 20 per cent; Navy, 17 per 
cent; Air Force, 13 per cent. The Post 
Office employs 21 per cent of federal 
workers and the Veterans Administra- 
tion 8 percent. The groups mentioned 
employ nearly four-fifths of the gov- 
ernment’s civilian workers. The re- 
mainder are scattered throughout 75 
or more other agencies. 

The 2.3 million government em- 
ployes today is a far call from the 
early days of the nation. In George 
Washington’s time, there were only a 
few people on the federal payroll. But 
as the nation grew, more workers were 
added, and by 1816 there were about 
6,300. 

Certain periods saw big increases in 
government employes. For example, in 
the years of reconstruction right after 
the Civil War, jobs increased rapidly. 
3y 1884 there were about 134,000 fed- 
eral workers, almost three times the 
number at the outbreak of the War 
Between the States. 

In 1917 the number of government 
employes topped the half million mark. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ON A SHEEP RANCH in Australia. 


A. DEVANEY 


This island-continent is a world leader in the production of wool. 


Australia Searches for Immigrants 


nearly as big as the United States. 
In fact, if you would turn a map of 
Australia upside down—and take a 
quick look—you might think you were 
looking at a map of our country. 

Though big in area, Australia is 
small in population. While we have 
165 million people, Australia has only 
9 million—about the same number as 
live in the metropolitan area of New 
York City. The country could provide 
homes and jobs for a much larger 
population. Since the war, the Aus- 
tralians have built new. factories, 
improved their farms, and opened up 
rich mines. There is little doubt that 
the Pacific land has much to offer the 
people who decide to settle there. 

Land Down Under. Australia is 
frequently called the land down under 
because it is in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, south of the Equator, or “un- 
der us” on the globe. Its seasons are 
just the opposite of ours. While we 
have summer, the Australians have 
winter. To find warm weather, the 
people travel north; for cooler 
weather, they go south. 

There’s little cool weather in Aus- 
tralia, though. About a third of the 
continent lies in the tropics, and the 
rest has weather much like that of 
California. Snow falls in the moun- 
tains, but that’s about all. Every part 
of the country—even the cooler re- 
gions in the south—enjoys long hours 
of sunshine. 

A chain of mountains called the 
Great Dividing Range runs parallel 
with Australia’s east coast. If these 
peaks were located further inland, 
Australia would have more farm land. 
As it is, the mountains shut off the 
rain so that most of the country, ex- 
cept along the coast, gets little mois- 
ture. 

In fact, nearly three fourths of Aus- 
tralia is too dry for crops. The 
eenter of the country is a desert. 
Most of the people live in the east and 
southeast where there’s more rain. 

Unfortunately, Australia has few 
rivers to irrigate her dry soil. Some 
rivers are full during the rainy sea- 


(Continued from page 1) 


son and dry the rest of the time. Oth- 
ers are located in spots where rain is 
plentiful and irrigation isn’t needed. 

The country does have one impor- 
tant river, though. The Murray— 
with its tributaries—is about 2,300 
miles long. Some of the nation’s best 
farms are located in the Murray River 
Valley. In other parts of the country 
there are underground pools of water 
which can be reached by drilling wells. 

Like our country, Australia is di- 
vided into states. While we have 48, 
Australia has six—plus an area called 
the Northern Territory. One of the 
six states—Tasmania—is an island off 
the southeast coast of the country. 

Canberra, Australia’s capital, re- 
minds Americans of our nation’s capi- 
tal, for it, too, has white buildings 
and beautiful parks. Sydney, also in 
New South Wales, is the nation’s old- 
est and largest city, with a population 
of more than 1% million people. A 
wool center, it has one of the world’s 
finest harbors. 

Because Australia was first settled 
by people from Britain, the Aussies 
are British in many of their manners 
and customs. But they live much as 
we do. Friendly and easy-going, they 
get along well with people from the 
United States. 

About a third of the Australians 
live on ranches and farms. The rest 
make their homes in cities. There 
are few very wealthy people in the land 
down under and few poor ones. The 
Aussies live comfortably and enjoy 
a high standard of living. Food is 
plentiful—so plentiful that the house- 
wife often serves steak as well as 
eggs for breakfast. 

Young people go to school from the 
ages of 6 to 14—or until they are 16 
in some states. The country has good 
colleges and universities. Children 
who live far from towns get their les- 
sons by mail or over the radio. Aus- 
tralian students start their fall term 
in February instead of September— 
due to the difference in seasons. 

Sports are as popular in Australia 
as they are here. Cricket, tennis, foot- 





ball, golf, and swimming are enjoyed 
by many people. Surfing is a year- 
round sport. 

Earning a Living. Almost from its 
earliest days, Australia has been 
known as a great cattle and sheep 
country. On their big ranches, the 
Aussies raise more sheep than any 
other nation. Last year, the nation 
produced more than one fourth of the 
world’s wool. The farmers also raise 
pigs and horses and large numbers 
of beef cattle. 

Wheat is the big farm crop. Aus- 
tralia ranks among the top wheat- 
producing countries of the world. Most 
of the grain is grown on the south- 
east and southwest tips of the country. 
Barley, corn, and other grains are 
also planted. In northern Australia, 
tropical fruits such as pineapples, ba- 
nanas, and oranges, are grown. Ap- 
ples, peaches, plums, and cherries are 
raised in the south. 

In the past eight years, the Aus- 
tralians have worked hard to improve 
their farm lands, and to get more 
acres under cultivation. Their efforts 
have paid off. By adding minerals 
to the soil, the Aussies have managed 
to turn 8 million acres of scrublands 
into good farms. 

While most Americans think of 
Australia as a farming country, the 
nation’s economy has swung heavily 
toward industry in recent years. 
Worid War II—in which Australia 
played a major role for the allied 
cause—set the stage for this develop- 
ment. With American aid, hundreds 
of new factories came into existence. 
Between 1946 and 1952, the number 
of factories rose by 70 per cent. 

As a result, Australia is a land of 
factories as well as farms. The na- 
tion makes iron and steel, cloth, elec- 
trical and radio equipment, drugs, 
paint, and machinery. Ships, locomo- 
tives, cars, and airplanes are also 
produced in sizable quantities. 

However, the nation needs more 
electricity to run its plants. The gov- 
ernment is building a mammoth elec- 
tric-power and irrigation project in 


the Snowy Mountains of southeastern 
Australia. When completed, it will 
double the nation’s supply of elec- 
tricity and will also furnish water for 
farms. 

A few weeks ago, Prime Minister 
Robert Menzies threw the switch which 
set the generators spinning in one 
section of the big project. The elec- 
tricity supplied by this section will 
furnish power for a number of fac- 
tories, including a big automobile 
plant. Set up with U. S. and Aus- 
tralian capital, the plant is turning 
out an automobile called the Holden. 

But this is only the beginning. Even- 
tually, the Snowy Mountain project 
will supply power for a large number 
of factories. Four other hydro-elec- 
tric plants are also under construction 
in Australia. Together with the big 
project in the Snowy Mountains, they 
will make possible a large-scale de- 
velopment of Australia’s many re- 
sources. 

Uranium is giving the country a 
boost, too. A rancher named Jack 
White set off the uranium rush a few 
years ago. While walking over his 
land in the Northern Territory hunt- 
ing kangaroos, the prospector kicked 
some colored stones which he thought 
might contain uranium. He was right. 
Tests showed that uranium was pres- 
ent. Today the area where the rancher 
found the stones is a big uranium- 
producing field. 

The Australians haven’t had as 
good luck with oil as with uranium. 
Nevertheless, several companies are 
searching for oil in Western Aus- 
tralia, and one pool has been found. 
Quantities of copper, iron, coal, lead, 
silver, zinc, tungsten, and gold are 
also mined in this faraway country. 

A Democratic Land. While Aus- 
tralia is completely independent, she 
still retains ties with Britain as a 
member of the Commonwealth. Aus- 
tralia’s democratic government is 
much like that of Britain. There are 
three major political parties. 

A coalition government, headed by 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies, has 
been in power since 1951. Menzies, 
leader of the Liberal Party, was re- 
turned to office in the 1954 elections. 
The opposition in Parliament is fur- 

















DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


AUSTRALIA has an area almost as 
large as that of continental United States 


nished by the Labor Party, represent- 
ing the nation’s workers and trade 
unions. 

Although Australia has_ strong 
bonds with the mother country, there 
has been a marked increase in friend- 
liness between Australia and the 
United States in recent years. During 
World War II, thousands of Ameri- 
cans were stationed in that Pacific 
land. It became a great allied mili- 
tary base for pursuing the war in 
the Far East. 

Today, Australia’s location makes 
her important in the struggle between 
the communist powers and the free 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA 
Robert Gordon Menzies 





NEWSMAKER 


Robert G. Menzies once described 
himself as “a singularly plain Aus- 
tralian.” A close look at his career, 
though, shows that the Australian 
Prime Minister was a brilliant student 
and an outstanding lawyer before go- 
ing into politics. 

Born 60 years ago in a small Aus- 
tralian town, Menzies received his 
early education in local schools. His 
high marks won him four years of 
free tuition at Wesley College in Mel- 
bourne where he earned still another 
scholarship—this time for law school. 

By the time he was 27, the young 
lawyer had won nation-wide recogni- 
tion for his skillful handling of im- 
portant cases. ‘When he decided to 
give up his law practice for a career 
in politics, Menzies was making a very 
large income. 

After serving in Australia’s House 
of Representatives, Menzies became 
Attorney General. In April 1939, he 
was chosen to head his nation’s Gov- 
ernment as Prime Minister—a post 
which he held until 1941. During 
this time it was his task to declare war 
on Germany and to get Australia’s 
war program rolling. However, dur- 
ing most of World War II, Menzies 
led the opposition in the lower house 
of Parliament. 

In 1949, Menzies again became 
Prime Minister—this time as leader of 
the new Liberal Party. A year later, 
he led his country alongside the 
United States and other free nations, 
into the Korean conflict. Since that 
time, he has linked his nation with 
the United States in first the ANZUS 
and later the SEATO agreements (see 
page 1 article). Last spring, Men- 
zies visited President Eisenhower in 
Washington to talk over ways of 
strengthening his country’s ties with 
Uncle Sam. 

A brilliant debater, the Australian 
has written four books as well as 
numerous law articles. Menzies is 
a firm believer in the United Nations 
as the best way to attain lasting 
peace. But the Australian is equally 
sure that regional pacts among free 
nations help to prevent war. 

Silver-haired Menzies is a six-footer 
who tips the scales at 200 pounds. As 
a young man he played a good game 
of football. Today he likes walking, 
tennis, and cricket matches. 

The Prime Minister has a cricket 
eleven of his own, in fact. The team 
usually offers touring cricket teams 
their toughest competition in Aus- 
tralia. Each player on the team wears 
a green tie with the words “Prime 
Minister’s Eleven” inscribed on it. 











Historical Backgrounds - - Role of Diplomacy 


HE Department of State seeks, 

through diplomacy, to negotiate for 
satisfactory political relations with all 
nations of the world. This is a major 
objective that led to the conference 
with the Russians in Geneva this 
month. 

As the late historian, Charles A. 
Beard, once pointed out, diplomacy is 
of the greatest importance to our 
welfare. Successful diplomacy, he 
noted, can end quarrels and prevent 
war, while poorly handled negotia- 
tions with other countries can bring 
about war. 

Right now—and for the past several 
years—the Department of State is 
trying to pursue diplomatic policies 
that will prevent a conflict with Rus- 
sia or communist China. It is seek- 
ing also to make sure that we will have 
friendly allies if a‘war should come. 
Such efforts by negotiation are typi- 
cal of the work our State Department 
diplomats have carried on throughout 
our history. 

Diplomacy was at work while we 
were fighting England for our inde- 
pendence. Benjamin Franklin went 
to France during the revolutionary 
period. There, in 1778, he won France 
over as our ally. This diplomatic 
agreement made it possible for us to 
receive valuable help in defeating 
England. 

Franklin went to France under in- 
structions from the Continental Con- 
gress which exercised direct control 
over our foreign affairs for a number 
of years. The congress did so pri- 
marily through a Committee: of Se- 


cret Correspondence, set up in 1775 
with Franklin as chairman. The 
name was changed to Committee for 
Foreign Affairs in 1777. 

The congress appointed special com- 
mittees from time to time and, in 
general, responsibility was so spread 





: DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
JOHN JAY acted as Secretary of State 
when the Constitution went into effect 


about that we were unable to carry out 
a consistent, effective foreign policy. 
To remedy this, a Department of For- 
eign Affairs was established in 1781. 
Robert Livingston was the first Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, and John Jay 
the second and last. 

The present-day Department of 
State, headed by a Secretary of 
State, was established in 1789. This 
was done under our Constitution as 
the government of the Continental 





Government 


This is the eighth in a series of 
special features on important govern- 
ment offices and the men and women 
who run them. This week's article 
deals with the Department of Com- 
merce and Secretary Sinclair Weeks. 


Sinclair Weeks is a New England 
Yankee who does a thorough job on 
every task that comes before him as 
Secretary of Commerce. Born 62 years 
ago in Newton, Massachusetts, he 
learned to practice thrift and hard 
work at an early age. The son of a 
well-to-do banker and public official, 
Weeks often spent his spare time doing 
farm chores at the old family farm in 
New Hampshire. 

After graduating from Harvard 
University, he served with the famous 
26th, or Yankee, Division during 
World War I. At war’s end, he took 
a job as messenger in a Boston bank 
which his father had helped found. 

But banking didn’t appeal to Weeks. 
He decided to go into manufacturing, 
and bought an interest in a company 
making silver products, and in another 
firm that made clothes fasteners. In 
time, he had a hand in managing the 
affairs of a half dozen or more in- 
dustrial firms. 

Though Sinclair Weeks didn’t fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps as a 
banker, he had the elder Weeks’ in- 
terest in public service. His father 
served in the United States Senate for 
a time, and was Secretary of War 
under Presidents Warren Harding and 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Young Weeks became mayor of 
Newton when he was 36 years old, 





Congress came to an unmourned end. 
John Jay, who had been administer- 
ing foreign affairs under the Conti- 
nental Congress, continued this work 
until the spring of 1790. In this sense, 
Jay was our first Secretary of State. 
However, Jay acted unofficially for a 
very short period. Thomas Jefferson, 
selected by George Washington, be- 
came the first officially appointed Sec- 
retary of State on March 22, 1790. 

When Jefferson took office, his de- 
partment was staffed by barely a half 
dozen men and its annual expendi- 
tures were less than $8,000. We had 
only a half dozen ministers abroad, 
along with a few secretaries, consular 
officials, and clerks. The cost of 
maintaining these staffs in other 
countries was about $40,000 a year. 

Our Department of State has ex- 
panded steadily throughout the 166 
years of its history. It has had to do 
so to handle the increasing burden of 
foreign relations as our nation has 
grown in wealth and power, and our 
influence has become ever greater 
throughout the world. 

Today the State Department em- 
ploys 29,500 people at home and in for- 
eign countries. It has a budget of 
about 175 million dollars a year. In 
addition, it helps to administer nearly 
3% billion dollars a year of funds 
voted by Congress for aid programs 
in foreign lands. 

The department also carries out 
many routine tasks. For example, it 
issues passports as identification for 
U. S. citizens traveling to foreign 
countries. 





Departments - 


and he served briefly as senator from 
his state in 1944. He was temporarily 
appointed to the Senate by the then 
governor of Massachusetts, Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

Weeks is a short, stocky man. A 
great woodsman, he enjovs ‘the out- 
doors. In his spare time, he tikes to 
work on his dairy farm in Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. 

Sometimes known as the Business- 
man’s Agency, the Department headed 
by Weeks was set up as a separate 
office in 1913. Its chief duties are to 
encourage and assist foreign and do- 
mestic trade and business development. 
But the agency also performs a great 
variety of services which benefit every- 
one. 





Wide wor 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Sinclair Weeks 


- Commerce 


All told, Secretary Weeks supervises 
the work of some 18 or more important 
offices and over 44,400 workers. He 
has five top-flight assistants—two with 
the rank of Under Secretary and three 
Assistant Secretaries. 

The Bureau of the Census, one of 
the Department’s major agencies, is 
frequently in the news. As Uncle 
Sam’s chief fact-finding office, it keeps 
tabs on the nation’s population 
changes, makes surveys on housing, 
farm activities, industrial growth, and 
foreign trade. 

Another office, the Weather Bureau, 
tells us what kind of weather we may 
expect from day to day. It has ob- 
servation stations scattered across the 
country and has some overseas. 

The federal government’s program 
for helping states build highways is 
carried out by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. This Department of Commerce 
agency also does research work on 
the condition of our highways. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
watches over and regulates our sys- 
tems of weights and measures. In 
addition, it does scientific research 
work in many fields and tests the 
worth of certain goods sold to the 
public. 

The Commerce Department’s Mari- 
time Administration supervises ship- 
ping, and its Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration directs non-military air 
traffic activities. Other agencies sur- 
vey and chart America’s coastal areas: 
supervise the use of the nation’s scarce 
materials needed for defense produc- 
tion; and regulate the use of trade- 
marks and patents on new devices. 
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SCREEN TRAVELER-GENDREAU 


DELEGATES to the four-power conference in Geneva, going to and from meetings in cars, will have to watch out for 


the city’s many bicyclists. 


Russia’s Bulganin 


Top American, British, Freneh, and 
Russian leaders are in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland today, July 18. There, they 
will begin Big Four talks on global 
problems. 

In the course of the Geneva meet- 
ings, the words and actions of Russia’s 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin may soon 
give us a clue as to whether or not 
his country is now willing to reduce 
Soviet-western tensions. In the weeks 
preceding the Geneva talks, Moscow’s 
top officials have gone out of their 
way to be outwardly friendly toward 
us and our allies. It is too early to tell 
whether the Russian attitude shows a 
genuine desire for world peace or 
whether it is a communist trick de- 
signed to weaken western defenses. 

Bulganin became Soviet Premier last 
He was named to that post 
by Nikita Khrushchev, chief of the 
Communist Party in Russia—the 
group which controls the Soviet gov- 
ernment. It is generally believed that 
Khrushchev is the real kingpin in 
Moscow. Nevertheless, Bulganin is 
speaking for Russia in Geneva. 


February. 





HARRIS & EWING 


PHILIP YOUNG, formerly of Colum- 
bia University, is chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission 


3orn near Moscow 60 years ago, 
3ulganin joined the Red revolution- 
aries in 1917 when they were seizing 
control of the Russian government. 
He became a member of the dread 
secret police which hunted down anti- 
communists under the new Red gov- 
ernment. Later, he was put in charge 
of a number of Soviet industries. 

During World War II, Bulganin be- 
came an officer in the Red Army. Be- 
fore the war’s end, he rose to the 
rank of general. For two years, be- 
ginning in 1947, he was chief of the 
Soviet armed forces. In 1953, he was 
again put in charge of Russia’s troops. 

3ulganin has the appearance of a 
professor or a scientist. He is tall 
and erect in his bearing, and wears a 
mustache and goatee. Though he is 
known for his humor and wit in talks 
with foreigners, he also has a reputa- 
tion for craftiness in negotiations 
with officials of other nations. 


“Must” Legislation 


President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to take action on at least five 
important measures before the law- 
makers, who have tentatively set Au- 
gust 1 as the adjournment date, leave 
Capitol Hill. The President’s list of 
“must” legislation includes: 

1. A military training program un- 
der which 100,000 to 250,000 youths, 
17 and 18 years old, would train for 
a six-month period and then serve in 
the reserves for 7% years. 

2. The construction of an atomic- 
powered “peace”’ ship to tell the world 
about our plans for harnessing atomic 
energy for the benefit of mankind. 

3. A long-range highway construc- 
tion program. 

4. A plan for building 35,000 hous- 
ing units for low-income families each 
year for the next two years. 

5. Additional federal aid to the 
states to help build badly needed 
schools. 

The Senate has already passed a 
highway construction bill. However, 


Cycling is a highly popular means of transport for both young and old in all areas of Switzerland. 


it provides for only a fraction of the 
road-building projects sought by the 
White House. The Senate has also 
passed a housing measure, which calls 
for more low-cost homes than the 
President asked for. The House has 
approved the administration’s military 
training program. 

Meanwhile, the task of steering leg- 
islation through the Senate is, at our 
press time, in the hands of Kentucky’s 
Democratic Senator Earle Clements. 
He took over as majority leader after 
Democratic Senator Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas became ill earlier this month. 


Prices Going Up? 

The nation’s steelworkers, who now 
earn an average of $2.13 an hour, 
were granted an hourly pay boost of 
about 15 cents earlier this month. 
Last month, auto workers won pay 
increases and other benefits amount- 
ing to some 20 cents an hour for the 
average employe. Labor officials in 
the coal, aluminum, and other indus- 
tries say they want wage increases 
for their workers similar to those won 
by the steel and auto unions. 

Will our living costs go up in the 
months to come as a result of these 
wage boosts? Some Americans an- 
“ves” to this question, while 
others take the opposite view. 

The “yes” group argues: “Wage 
boosts in the vital steel industry have 
already led to an increase in the price 
of steel amounting to about $7.50 a 
ton. This, in turn, will bring about 
price increases in the thousands of 
products made of steel. Higher labor 
costs in auto plants and other indus- 
tries will also push vrices upward.” 

The other side contends: “Though 
wages have gone up within the past 
few weeks, there is every indication 
that price tags on consumers’ goods 
can be kept at present levels. Improved 
production methods and the use of 
new machines to speed up the output 
of goods are offsetting higher labor 
costs. Most industries will be able to 
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pay the higher wages and continue to 
make a good profit without putting 
higher price tags on their products.” 


Foreign Students Here 


More foreign students than ever 
before are expected to study in the 
United States in the coming school 
year, according to the Institute of 
International Education. This group 
supervises many student-exchange pro- 
grams financed by private American 
organizations as well as by Uncle Sam. 

In the 1954-55 school year, the In- 
stitute says, a record number of more 
than 34,000 students took courses in 
American schools. They came from 
129 lands scattered over the four cor- 
ners of the globe. 

The most popular field of study 
among the foreign students was en- 
gineering. Next came such subjects 
as sociology, languages, and history. 
Science, medicine, and farming were 
also high on the list of courses taken 
by the visitors. 


Civil Service Chief 


Philip Young, as Chairman of the 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission (CSC), 
helps direct Uncle Sam’s far-flung per- 
sonnel programs (see page 1 story). 

Young. who has been CSC head 
since 1953, has had long experience in 
education, business, and government. 
Born 45 years ago in Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, he studied business ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. 
His first job was as research assistant 
in business history at Harvard. 

In 1934, Young went to work for 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, a government agency that super- 
vises the buying and selling of shares 
in our industries. He continued to 
work in the SEC and other govern- 
ment offices dealing with money and 
business matters for the next 14 years. 

In 1948, Young left government 
work to become dean of the Business 
School of Columbia University. Two 
years later, General Eisenhower, then 
president of Columbia, set up a special 
group to study major national and in- 
ternational problems and put Young 
in charge of the project. Later, when 
Eisenhower entered the White House 
in 1953, he asked Young to return to 
government service as Civil Service 
chief. 





WIDE WORLD 
PREMIER Nikolai Bulganin of Russia. 
His attitude at the Geneva four-power 
conference may show whether the Rus- 
sian government is sincerely ready to 
negotiate for peace. 
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Red “Capitalists” 


The communists, as we know, level 
their biggest propaganda guns at what 
they call the “evils of capitalism.” 
In propaganda harangues throughout 
the globe, the Reds attack the ideas 
and practices of the free enterprise 
system in which business firms are 
owned and run by private citizens. 

Despite criticisms of “capitalism,” 
the Reds are copying more and more 
of the techniques used by private west- 
ern businessmen. The Soviets, like 
industrialists in the free world, are 
now launching investment programs 
for profit abroad. In past years, Mos- 
cow violently attacked international 
investment projects carried out by 
private western businessmen. 

A second feature of western busi- 
ness methods recently copied by the 
communists is the use of advertising 
campaigns to stimulate the sale of 
consumers’ goods. Glaring neon lights, 
billboards, and other advertising de- 
vices can be seen in more and more 
Soviet cities. 

Of course, basic differences between 
our economic system and that of the 
Reds remain in effect. In communist 
lands, the government, run by a few 
individuals who have managed to gain 
power, controls and operates all im- 
portant industrial and trading enter- 
prises. In our free enterprise system, 
most business activities are in the 
hands of private individuals or groups. 


Elections in Israel 


A week from tomorrow, on July 26, 
Israel’s voters will go to the polls to 
«lect new members of their Knesset, 
or parliament. The leader of the polit- 
ical party which wins most of the 120 
Knesset seats will be in line. for the 
post of Premier. 

At present, Premier Moshe Sharett’s 
Mapai Party has more seats in parlia- 
ment than any other single political 
group. His party, supported by other 
political groups, hopes to return to 
power in next week’s balloting. 

Sharett’s opponents are critical of 
the way his government has been han- 
dling some of Israel’s many problems. 
They argue that the government hasn’t 
done enough to protect Israelites living 
near their land’s frontier with neigh- 
boring Arab countries from hit-and- 
run attacks. Critics of Sharett also 
contend that he has been “dragging 
his feet” on programs to provide hous- 
ing for Israel’s rapidly growing popu- 
lation. 

Sharett’s supporters, on the other 
hand, praise his record as Premier. 
They argue that he has made impor- 
tant progress toward settling Arab- 
Jewish differences despite the bitter- 
ness between the two groups. The 
Premier’s backers also maintain that 
he has more than fulfilled his promises 
to provide more homes for Israel’s 
people. 

All major political groups in Israel, 
except for the land’s small communist 
party and other extremists, support 
close ties with the United States. 
Hence, the Jewish nation is expected 
to continue its policy of friendship 
toward us, regardless of the election 
outcome. 


Ladejinsky is Cleared 


Wolf Ladejinsky, an American agri- 
cultural expert who is now working 
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YANKEE MANAGER Casey Stengel tries his hand at marbles, along with some 
young champions in this sport who visited him and his baseball club in New York 


for our government in free southern 
Viet Nam, is breathing freely again 
for the first time in many months. 
The damaging words “security risk” 
have finally been taken off his record 
as a government employe. 

A short time ago, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson ordered 
Ladejinsky cleared of all charges of 
disloyalty. It was the Secretary who, 
last winter, fired the agricultural ex- 
pert who had been accused of disloy- 
alty. Now Mr. Benson says that a 
complete review of Ladejinsky’s record 
shows him to be a loyal American. 

Ladejinsky, who took over his pres- 
ent duties after he was fired by the 
Department of Agriculture last win- 
ter, is working with free Viet Namese 
leaders in (1) dividing up large land 
holdings among the people, and (2) 
advising Viet Nam’s farmers on how 
to grow better crops. 

The farm expert was hired for his 
Viet Namese post by the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, whose for- 
eign aid activities are now carried out 
by a State Department office. FOA 
officials felt that Ladejinsky had been 
wrongly branded a security risk and 
believed in his loyalty to the United 
States. 


Talks on Cyprus 


British, Greek, and Turkish officials 
may soon sit down together to talk 
over a question which has long been 
a trouble-maker in relations between 
the three countries—the future of 
Cyprus. That Mediterranean island 
has been under British control since 
1878. Greece claims Cyprus as her 
own, and Turkey is also interested in 
the island. 

Until now, Britain refused to dis- 
cuss the future of Cyprus with other 
interested nations. The British argued 
that control over her colony was an 
internal affair and shouldn’t be the 
subject of international meetings. 
Now, in an effort to overcome grow- 
ing unrest in Cyprus, Britain has 
agreed to talk over this issue with 
the two countries which make claims 
on the island. 

Located between Turkey and Syria 
in the Mediterranean, Cyprus is about 
three times the size of Rhode Island. 
Many of its 500,000 inhabitants are 





Greek. Another large group are 
Moslem Turks. Greece claims the 
people of Cyprus want to become a 
part of that country, while Turkey 
says the island should be hers because 
Turks controlled it for many years. 
Britain, which has important Middle 
Eastern defense forces stationed on 
Cyprus, wants to hold on to the islands. 


A Premier for Italy 


Italians are hoping that their coun- 
try. which has had 17 different re- 
gimes since the fascists were over- 
thrown during World War II, will now 
have a stable government. 

Last week, Antonio Segni, a law pro- 
fessor and government official, went 
before Italy’s parliament for approval 
as premier. At our press time, it ap- 
peared as though he would win the 
legislative support he needs to head his 
country’s government as successor to 
former Premier Mario Scelba. 

Segni, who was born 64 years ago 
on Italy’s island of Sardinia, is known 
for his staunch support of reform 
movements. Though once a large land- 
holder himself, he initiated plans to 
split up large estates and divide the 
land among poor workers when he 
served as Minister of Agriculture be- 
tween 1946 and 1951. 





About Australia 


(Concluded from page 2) 


world. The communists are threaten- 
ing the lands of Southeast Asia. Al- 
ready they have seized part of Indo- 
china. Australia is democracy’s big- 
gest outpost in this part of the world. 

Australia’s army is smaller than it 
was in World War II, but the Aussies 
are proud of their fighting forces. 
They are turning out good jet planes 
and bombers, and they are working 
to improve their airfields—particularly 
in the north. 

In recognition of the important role 
Australia plays in the Pacific, the 
United States is working with that 
country to build defenses against com- 
munism. In 1951, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand signed a 
treaty promising to build armed 
strength in the Pacific area. The so- 
‘alled ANZUS Pact gave Uncle Sam 
the use of naval and air bases in 
Australia. The three countries agreed 
to cooperate with one another in case 
of an attack. 

More recently, the United States and 
Australia—along with six other na- 
tions, including Britain—signed still 
another agreement. The new pact 
sets up a defense team known as the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). If a communist attack 
were to take place in Southeast Asia, 
the members would quickly get to- 
gether and decide what to do. 

It seems likely that the Australians 
will continue to work closely with 
us in defense matters. While they 
formerly relied mainly on the oceans 
around them, plus help from the Brit- 
ish Navy, the Aussies now look to 
Uncle Sam for help in defending their 
land just as they did in World War I] 
It is little wonder, then, that the two 
nations usually see eye to eye on plans 
to protect the Pacific area from com- 
munist attack. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Far 
East nations allied with us make up a 
powerful anti-communist force. 


Pronunciations 


Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bdo!l-ga’nin 
Mario Scelba—mi'ri-6 shéll’ba 
Segni—s¢’-ny¢ 

Ladejinsk y—1lad’uh-jin-ski 
Knesset—kii-ness’it 





CROWN PRINCE Constantine of Greece does some fancy jumping at his high 


school. 


The teen-age heir to the Greek throne is receiving the same education 


as his less highly placed countrymen, and enjoys no special privileges. 
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A year later—at the peak of World 
War I—federal workers totaled 917,- 
000, but a reduction set in after the 
war ended. During the period from 
1921 to 1933, civilian employment in 
government remained relatively stable 
—500,000 to 600,000. 

The depression period of the 1930’s 
—when the government employed 
many new workers on programs con- 
nected with the New Deal—saw fed- 
eral payrolls go up substantially. By 
1940, there were slightly more than 1 
million government workers. That 
number shot upward quickly in World 
War II. When the conflict ended in 
1945, there were more than 3.7 million 
federal employes. 


Recent Reductions 


Postwar reductions brought the 
number of workers in government 
down to about 2.5 millions at the time 
President Eisenhower came into office. 
In the past 214 years there has been 
a further reduction of about 150,000. 

As the number of federal employes 
has changed markedly over the years, 
so has the method of selecting them. 
Washington and his cabinet members 
were careful to choose for government 
posts the men who, in their opinion, 
could best fill the jobs. 

But Presidents later on began more 
and more to make appointments on the 
basis of party loyalty. Jobs in govern- 
ment were handed out as political re- 
wards to friends of the party in power. 

At the time Andrew Jackson was 
President, this method of choosing 
government employes became known 
as the “spoils system.” The term was 
derived from a remark made by Sen- 
ator William Marcy of New York: “To 
the victor belong the spoils.” 

The spoils system became the ac- 
cepted way of filling government jobs. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS-POST DISPATCH 


“WELL, what do you know. There’s one here for me.” 


Government Jobs 


(Concluded from page 1) 


As the government grew, the number 
of employes increased. Whenever a 
change in administration occurred, 
members of the winning party 
swarmed on Washington, looking for 
positions. 

As a result of the spoils system, 
many inefficient people held jobs in 
government bureaus and agencies. 
Frequently their only qualification was 
that they were members of the party 
in power. The operation of govern- 
ment departments often suffered and, 
soon after the Civil War, demands be- 
gan to be made that some kind of a 
merit system be set up for choosing 
government workers. 

Progress was slow, though, and it 
took the assassination of a President 
to arouse public opinion on the issue. 
In July, 1881, President James A. Gar- 
field, who had been in office only a few 
months, was shot by a disappointed 
office seeker. His death two months 
later shocked the country, and prodded 
Congress into passing a bill which 
was the basis of our present civil serv- 
ice system. 

Civil service provides that numerous 
government positions be awarded on 
the basis of merit rather than as po- 
litical rewards. Today a great many 
jobs in the government are filled 
through competitive examinations. 
Those who receive the highest marks 
in the exams are first in line for job 
openings. 


Civil Service Rules 


Under civil service regulations, em- 
ployes cannot be dismissed so long as 
they are efficient and trustworthy in 
their jobs and so long as their posts 
are not abolished. In other words, 
they cannot be removed from their 
jobs just because they do not belong to 
the party in power. 

The original civil service law, passed 
in 1883, provided that 12 per cent of 
the jobs in government be filled by 
competitive examinations. Over the 


years, the civil service system has been 
extended, and today about half of the 
federal government’s civilian employes 
are considered career civil service em- 
ployes, protected from unjustified dis- 
missal by civil service regulations. 

Many other government workers 
benefit through job safeguards, even 
though they are not considered career 
civil service employes. For example, 
war veterans, who make up close to 
half of the federal government’s em- 
ployes today, receive certain prefer- 
ences. Because of their veterans’ 
status, even those who are not civil 
service career workers cannot be fired 
without a good cause. 

Several large agencies have their 
own merit systems outside of civil 
service. They include the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and a few others. 

Thus, as a result of civil service, 
veterans’ preference, and separate 
merit systems in certain agencies, it 
is probable that well over 90 per cent 
of workers employed by the federal 
government cannot be fired for strictly 
political reasons. 

The degree to which selection of 
federal employes should be governed 
by patronage or strictly by merit con- 
siderations has been a knotty problem 
for many years. Students of public 
administration have long argued over 
how to solve the dual problem of build- 
ing up a civil service competent to op- 
erate a government constantly grow- 
ing more complex, and at the same 
time making that service responsible 
to the party in power. 


Hoover Commission 


The recent Hoover Commission re- 
port on the civil service says that 
one requirement in the management 
of federal personnel is that “the offi- 
cials responsible for establishing and 
defending government policies and 
programs ... should be selected by 
the successful party.” The other re- 
quirement is the presence of “numer- 
ous trained, skilled, and non-partisan 
employes in the federal service to pro- 
vide continuity in the administration 
of the government’s activities.” 

Whether the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has maintained a good balance 
between these two requirements in 
managing government employes is an 
issue which may come up for investi- 
gation soon. This spring the Senate 
voted for a committee inquiry into the 
administration of the civil service. 
Though the hearings have not yet been 
held, it appears already that the two 
parties have widely differing views on 
the issue. 


capital. 


Most Democrats are critical of the 
Eisenhower administration’s policies 
affecting federal personnel. Views put 
forth by many Democrats may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

“The Eisenhower administration 
has abolished civil service status for 
several hundred jobs, has improperly 
downgraded other jobs (lowered sal- 
aries of those who hold them), and 
has put pressure on certain jobholders 
to resign so as to create more openings 
for Republicans. Many capable career 
people have been turned out of office 
since the Republicans came into power 
two and one half years ago. 

“To find places for job seekers by 
turning others out of jobs they have 
held for years and have handled effi- 
ciently is not going to improve the 
quality of government. It can only re- 
sult in turning our government agen- 
cies into political footballs. If the pres- 
ent administration continues to pick 
away at our civil service system, it will 
have tragic consequences for the cause 
of good government. Immediate steps 
should be taken to prevent the further 
weakening of the civil service.” 


Republican Views 


Republicans generally feel that at- 
tacks on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s handling of federal personnel 
are unfounded. Republican views fol- 
low: 

“When the Republicans came into 
power, they found that previous Demo- 
cratic administrations had put civil 
service safeguards on many important 
posts only after first filling these jobs 
with Democrats. Whatever jobs have 
been removed from civil service have 
been changed to correct the unfair sit- 
uation created earlier. Civil service 
status was never intended to apply to 
high posts where policies are formed, 
or where a confidential relationship 
exists with policy-making officials. 

“The Eisenhower administration 
must have people of its own choice, 
sympathetic with the administration’s 
objectives, in key positions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has never had the 
slightest intention of removing the 
rank-and-file of career employees 
from civil service. He has removed 
civil service safeguards only from a 
small number who never should have 
had them in the first place.” 

These opposing views will undoubt- 
edly be further developed when the 
inquiry voted by the Senate takes 
place. It is not certain at this time 


just when the hearings will be held. 
However, when they do take place, it 
is expected they may furnish ammuni- 
tion for both parties to use in next 
year’s political campaign. 





USAF 


THE HUGE PENTAGON, headquarters of our defense forces in the nation’s 


Some 20,000 persons, military and civilian, work for Uncle Sam here. 
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Be Independent 


By Walter E. Myer 

















NE day the manager of a well- 

known hotel in New York was 
called upon to deal with the complaint 
of a very irate lady. 

“I can’t bear it another minute,” 
she told him indignantly. ‘You must 
tell the man across the hall to stop 
making the horrible noise on the 
piano.” And, seeing the look of sur- 
prise on the manager’s face, she added, 
“If you don’t make him stop, I will 
leave immediately.” 

“I’m very sorry its disturbing you,” 
the manager said patiently. “That’s 
Paderewski.” 

It was the lady’s turn to look sur- 
prised. “What!” she stammered, 
much embarrassed. “The great pian- 
ist Paderewski?” She was silent for 
a moment. “Well, of course, that’s 
different. Please don’t say a word to 
him.” 

Two days later the manager over- 
heard her talking to another visitor 
in the lobby. “It’s so wonderful,” she 
was saying: “I can open my door every 
morning and hear Paderewski prac- 
tice.” 

Now this lady probably didn’t know 
very much about music but she did 
know something about Paderewski. 
His was a famous name and she could 
safely enjoy his music without fear 
of being thought ignorant. 

We all have our own natural taste 
for things, from food to the finest art 
forms. To acquire good taste, we have 
to study our subjects. We have to 
learn about craftsmanship and analyze 
the finest works in the light of this 
knowledge. With such a background 
we shall have the critical ability to 
pass sound judgment. 

Most of us, how- 
ever are so bur- 
dened with the 
opinions of others 
that we look at a 
picture, read a 
poem, or listen to 
a piece of music, 
scarcely able to dis- 
tinguish our own 
thoughts from 
those we have read 
or heard expressed by others. 

So. when we learn that the painting 
is by Michelangelo, the quotation from 
Shakespeare, the symphony one of 
Beethoven’s, we exclaim with relief, 
“That’s different!” and proceed to ad- 
mire and praise and enjoy. 

To express our convictions needs as 
much courage in art as in philosophy, 
politics, and all the other vital issues 
of life. To form honest opinions, un- 
influenced by the fashion of the 
moment or the ideas of our friends, 
requires strength of mind. We have 
to take hold of ourselves firmly and 
say, “Is this what I really think?” 
when we stand in front of an unsigned 
painting, or “Am I really enjoying 
this?” while we listen to a piece of 
unfamiliar music. 

If we can honestly admit we like 
some unknown work of art, then, if 
we later discover it is the creation of 
a famous artisf, we shall not have to 
say, “Well, of course, that’s different.” 

An honest opinion, formed after 
careful thought, is the only kind 
worthwhile. Neither friendship nor 
success is gained by pretending to 
know about something you don’t un- 
derstand. 
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INVENTOR HERMAN COHEN of Kennebunk, Maine, calls this huge machine 


the “Wonsover.” 


In a single operation, the inventor asserts, the machine will 


plow, harrow, grade, fumigate, furrow, seed, and pack the soil, and also spray 


weed-killing chemicals. 


The machine costs about $20,000. With it as a time- 


saver, the inventor has figured that 1 man can do 9 days of farm work in 1 day. 








Science in the News 








RE you suffering from the summer 
heat? At least you can do some- 
thing about it: go to an air-conditioned 
movie, find a cool spot at a beach, or 
perhaps take a vacation in the moun- 
tains. 
For cows in the pasture, the story 
is something else. According to 
Science Digest, hot weather is harder 


on cows than on human beings. The 
heaviest cows suffer most in this 
country. 

The reason is that cows cannot 


perspire and, in that way, get rid of 
heat. The heavier breeds, such as 
Holsteins, suffer more because they 


have less skin area than in lighter 
breeds in comparison with their 
weight. They find it difficult to throw 


off the sun’s radiated heat. 
* 


The world’s first long-distance coal 
pipeline is now under construction. 
To cost about $9 million, the line will 
extend for 108 miles—from Cadiz, 
Ohio, to a power plant on Lake Erie, 
near Cleveland. The pipeline will 
probably go into operation sometime 
in 1956. 

The pipe, 10 inches in diameter, will 
run underground. Coal, mixed with 
water, will be forced through the pipe. 
Pumps placed at various intervals 
along the route will help the mixture 
along. 

Pumping coal through a pipe isn’t 
a new idea. It was tried in New York 
City back in the 1880’s, and several 
European countries have pipelines to 
move coal from one part of a mine to 
another. However, this is the first 
time that a long-distance pipeline for 
shipping coal has ever been attempted. 


* 


The Army Signal Corps is experi- 
menting with a loudspeaker which will 
throw the human voice a distance of 
four miles, providing the weather is 
good. The new device yells so loudly 
that engineers working with it must 
wear devices to protect their ears. 

Loudspeakers were used by the 
Army in World War II and also in the 
Korean conflict. The human voice, 
booming over a loudspeaker, is often 
more effective than any other type 


of communication in a major battle. 

The loudspeaker can be used to 
direct ships and instruct field forces. 
It has also proved effective in influenc- 
ing enemy troops to surrender. 


* 


Between now and 1960, New York 
City plans to build a 220-million-dollar 
bridge across its busy harbor. When 
completed, it will be the world’s 
longest suspension bridge—some 200 
feet longer than San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate—and it will also be the 
world’s most expensive one. 

The bridge will span the mouth of 
the Hudson River—a salty waterway 
between Staten Island and Brooklyn 
called The Narrows. From one side 
to the other, the structure will measure 
7,200 feet. The suspension span in 
the center will measure 4,400 feet. The 
bridge will rise 237 feet above the 
channel so that even the biggest ships 
can sail underneath it. 

Wide enough for six lanes of traffic, 
the proposed bridge is expected to 
handle 14% million cars the first year 
it’s finished. By 1977, it may be used 
by 48 million cars yearly. 

The bridge is expected to help 


greatly in speeding New York traffic. 





THIS ODD CREATURE is a herp, a 
snapping alligator-turtle found in Loui- 
siana swamps. He’s now at home in an 
aquarium on Belle Island, near. Detroit. 
He likes to fish, and uses his long tongue 
as a lure. His diet is a dozen herring 
per meal. 





News Quiz 











Government Jobs 


1. How does the number of U. S. gov- 
ernment employees compare with the 
number employed by General Motors? 

2. In what agencies are nearly four 
fifths of the government’s civilian work- 
ers employed? 

3. Trace the growth in number of fed- 
eral employes since the time of George 
Washington. 


4. What is the “spoils system”? How 
did it affect the government? 

5. Briefly describe the civil service 
system. 


6. According to the Hoover Commis- 
sion, what are two main requirements 
in the management of federal personnel? 

7. What do many Democrats say about 
the Eisenhower administration’s handling 
of federal workers? 

8. How do Republicans defend the ree- 
ord of the administration regarding 
government employes? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of the way that the 
Eisenhower administration has handled 
personnel problems affecting government 
workers? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you favor the idea of war vet- 
erans’ receiving certain preference in 
government jobs over other civilians? 
Explain. 


Australia 


1. How is Australia acting in an effort 
to obtain more immigrants to her coun- 
try? 

_ 2. What is the Pacific Ocean land offer- 
ing to Americans as inducements to get 
them to immigrate? 

3. Explain why her land area and 
population, as compared with that of 
the United States, make it possible for 
Australia to encourage the arrival of 
new settlers. 

4. Give a brief geographic picture of 
Australia. 

5. What are this country’s principal 
occupations? 

6. Tell something about recent 
tralian development of industry. 

7. How is this country governed? 

8. In what ways are the United States 
and Australia working together to build 
defenses against communism? 


Aus- 


Discussion 


1. Do you think some young Ameri- 
cans would be wise to try to leave our 
country and settle in Australia? Give 
your reasons for or against doing so. 

2. Is our cooperation with Australia 
and other Pacific Ocean lands in building 
anti-communist defenses worthwhile? 
Explain your viewpoint. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Will prices rise as the result of 
wage increases granted to workers in 
the steel and auto industries? Tell some- 
thing about two differing views on this 
question. 

2. Briefly review the career of Nikolai 
Bulganin, Premier of Russia, who is rep- 
resenting his government at the Ge- 
neva four-power conference. 

3. Why is there some doubt as to the 
results that may be achieved during the 
Geneva talks? 

4. Describe the dispute over Britain’s 
colony, Cyprus, and expl.in why the 
British are now willing to discuss set- 
tlement of the dispute. , 

_5. Tell a bit about the number of for- 
eign students expected in our schools in 
the coming year, and about the courses 
they are expected to take. 

6. In what ways is communist Russia 
copying some ideas from our free enter- 
prise system, against which the Reds 
have long made propaganda? 

7. What are the issues in Israel’s forth- 
coming parliamentary election? 

8. How did Secretary of Agriculture 
Jenson act recently to clear up the loy- 
alty issue in the Ladejinsky case? 
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“Why Burma is a Neutral,” from 
an address by U Nu, Prime Minister 
of Burma. 


Nations that choose not to partici- 
pate in military blocs usually are re- 
ferred to in the United States as neu- 
trals. If my impression is correct, 
this word “neutral” has acquired a 
distinct and unfavorable meaning. 
Very often the inference which seems 
to be drawn is “if you are not with 
us, then you are against us. And if 
you are not with us, you must be 
either openly or secretly in tow with 
communism.” 

There is real need for clearing up 
this misconception so that we can 
better understand each other. I can 
assure you that we are just as de- 
termined as any people to defend 
ourselves against foreign invasion or 
the imposition of any alien way of 
life by whatever method. Moreover, 
we have concludec that in the pres- 
ent phase of our history, and in the 
present state of the world, the wises., 
and even the only, course for Burma is 
to pursue an independent policy, un- 
shackled by what George Washington 
called “entangling foreign alliances.” 

Now I can hear some of you saying 
to yourselves “how can he be so fool- 
ish. Burma is small; Burma is 
weak; how can she hope to repel for- 
eign invasion alone?” 

I must beg to differ. To begin, 
Burma is not alone. She is a member 
of the United Nations. As such she 
is entitled to the protection which 
collective security affords. The Char- 
ter of the United Nations is in effect 
one great mutual security pact. This 
is a fact which is very often over- 
looked. 

In the present circumstances of 
Burma, membership in any alliance 
with a great-power military bloc is 
incompatible with her continued ex- 
istence as an independent state. In 
the minds of the people of Burma, 
an alliance with a big power immedi- 
ately means domination by that 
power. It means the loss of inde- 
pendence. Any government of Burma 
which aligned itself with a big power 
bloc would at once lose the confi- 
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FINNISH GUARDS on watch at a bridge leading to a Russian naval base. It is only 11 miles from Helsinki, Finland’s 


capital. 


dence and the support of the people. 
What is the practical effect of this? 
It is that Burma at the present time 
has no choice but to pursue her policy 
of neutrality if she wishes to preserve 
her independence, and that is more 
important than anything else. 


“‘American Schools Follow the Chil- 
dren of the Armed Forces Overseas,” 
by Jessie Arndt in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Teachers of children whose fathers 
are in the American armed forces 
overseas, say these youths are not 
only the most traveled in the world 
today, but that “you can’t beat them 
for learning and for quick grasp of 
a subject.” 

These boys and girls, whose early 
years may have been spent anywhere 
from Japan to Germany and from 
North Africa to England, take mov- 
ing in their stride, make friends easily, 
have a wholesome curiosity about far- 
off places, and adopt new languages 
as readily as they do new table man- 
ners. 

Special schools have been set up 
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FIRST GRADERS in the American school in West Berlin gather around their 


teacher for a roll call. 


The school, established over 9 years ago, is for children 


of American military and civilian personnel in the German city. 


for them all over the globe, where- 
ever Americans are stationed. Chil- 
dren of American civilians, as well as 
those of military families, can attend 
these schools. 

Teachers, principals, courses of 
study, and textbooks must all be ap- 
proved by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges, which makes inspec- 
tions regularly, thus enabling the 
graduates to qualify for college en- 
trance in the United States. 

In Germany there is an added pro- 
gram for American school children. 
It is an unofficial exchange program 
between classes of American and Ger- 
man schools. Teachers of correspond- 
ing grades arrange for the German 
students to visit the American school 
or the American students to visit the 
German school. 


“Industry Will Need 2,000,000 
More Women,” by Paul Hencke in 
Nation’s Business. 


In the next five years America will 
have to recruit 2,000,000 more women 
for jobs in shops, plants, and offices. 

Approximately 20,000,000 women, 
or about 30 per cent of the civilian 
labor force, are at work today. The 
number of women employed will reach 
21,963,000 by 1960 and 29,395,000 by 
1975. 

Economists and labor force experts 
say the demand for additional women 
workers will be an outgrowth of con- 
tinued expansion in the nation’s econ- 
omy, critical labor shortages in cer- 
tain technical jobs, and changes in our 
over-all population structure. 

Automation (mechanically operated 
machines) will help to keep our indus- 
tries running at high speed, but other 
steps, including increased use of wom- 
anpower, will have to be taken. 

Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
said recently, “the demand for wom- 
en’s services has been growing rapidly. 
It will continue to grow. Women will 
be asked in the future to fill new 
jobs—jobs they have little opportunity 
of obtaining today. It 
to plan now for the use of 
womanpower in the future. In this 
respect we must remember that be- 
the 20,000,000 women now at 
work, an estimated additional 11,- 
000,000 women are available for work, 
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Finland was forced to lease territory for the base after World War II, under terms of a peace treaty with the Russians. 


if our economy has to expand in a 
hurry.” 

The new jobs to which the Secre- 
tary of Labor referred include many 
technical skills in which the nation 
already is seriously deficient. The 
shortage of technically trained women 
has been cited by U. S. scientists as 
one reason why this nation is in 
danger of losing its scientific man- 
power advantage to Russia. 

One fact is clear: Our womanpower 
resource is a precious national asset 
in war or peace. Of it, Mrs. Alice 
Leopold, assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs, has said: 

“We are departing from the tradi- 
tional undervaluation of women. We 
recognize that both men and women 
have something to contribute; that 
each has his or her special talents; 
each can excel; neither should be ig- 
nored or cast aside.” 


“Finland Faces Russia with Brave 
Fatalism,” by George Weller in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


Finland has become the carefully 
courted sweetheart of Russia’s new 
policy of trying to convince the world 
that she has no aggressive intentions. 
Because of her strategic position in 
northern Europe, Finland is impor- 
tant to Russia. 

But Finland is not reaching to the 
West for more aid or exploiting the 
Soviet courtship by raising her price 
for neutrality. Her backbone stiff 
and straight as her own green fir 
trees, Finland listens to the Soviet 
bids, nods politely, and says nothing. 

“Finland is faced with a condition, 
not a theory,” say western diplo- 
mats here. The Finns are stubbornly 
democratic. They are acutely aware 
of the Soviet intelligence system which 
has vaulted their country and pene- 
trated Sweden on their western flank. 
But they believe in keeping their chins 
in and holding their cards close to their 
chest. 

“We do not hate the 
you hear over and over from the Finns. 
“And after 25 wars with them in 1,000 
years, we naturally do not love them.” 

The Finns are not leaning on the 
western 


Russians,” 


powers or showing fear of 
their powerful Soviet neighbor. They 


stand on their own feet. 





